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The Curriculum E esearcii and Development . 
Center 'f Indiana State Univei-sityjprovides school 
systems the opportunity to secure aid, encourape- 
ment, and coopei-ation in curriculum development 
projects. It cooi-dinates the participation of Uni- 
versity pei-sonnel engaRed in curriculum work, pix>- 
vides"" information concerning cumculum develop- 
ment, and initiates and sponsors cumculum 
search projects. It is the (intact point whgre public 
schools initiate inquiries i-egardinp curriculum and 
acts as a vehicle for communication between elemen- 
Uirv and secondary schools and the University. Al- 
though the CR0C operates as an agency of the 
School of Education, it represents all departments 
of the Univei-sity engaged in cumculum develop- 
ment projects. ' ' 

Services of the Center are of theses-major types: 

Consultant services— The Center makes available 
specialisHs in various curriculum .areas to aid m 
curriculum development. This is on a contact basis 
und can lye adjusted to the needs of the purticulai" 
task. 

Lelidership-ln the Center, University i>ei-sonnel 
and others have an agency through which curncu- 
Ivim change can \w advocated and other ^opportuni- 
ties to exercise leaderehip provided. 
Work.shop and Conferences— One function of the 
Cun-iculum Research and Development Center is 
the planning and directing of on-campus confei-ences 
and workshops as well as those earned on m a school 
system engaged in curriculum development. 

" Printed Materials— The Center produces courses 
of study, bibliographies, and similar materials. 
Research and Experimentation— the Center pro- 

. vide.'? an environment whic>i encourages reseaich 
through supplying materials and services needed 
for experimentation, providing an atmosphere tor 
communication and sharing of ideas, and aiding in 
acquiring funds for worthy projects. 

Richard L. WjUey James E. Higgins 

. D^an . School of Education ^ Director 



' PREFACE 



' Rhythm, Rhyme*, and Reason— the theme of this year's Ninth Annual 
Reading Conference --comes at a time when there is a trovement away Trom 
tfte arts in education. The trend is more in the direction of t)ack to 
basics," ^ reaction to sosm <if the frustrating problans occurring in 
our schools. We reaffirm our belief in the value of literature and 
the arts in education in a number of articles appetring in these 
proceedings. 

Marguerite Henry tells us of .her own frustrating experience with 
•a hahdwriting expert, who told her to "remember always that you are 
utterly without imagination."" How fqrtunate she did not believ^ him . . 
or did she? Our speakers remind us of the importance of rhythm, Hiyme, 
and reason in a variety of ways, including poetry, oral interpretation, 
listaiting, and creative teaching. Finally, in "Nifty Neurological No- 
tions," we are to id how to help non-readers or severely retarded readers 
improve • thei r condition. 

Those who attended this conferance will recall the excellent 
displays on the HCUC concourse. Many of these incorporated the arts . 
in reading materials. There were several "book character" puppets to 
>enjoy. Children enjoy making and writing their own books', and several 
of these were shown. Also included in the -concourse display 'were 
teacher-made children's book's. The "Right- to Read" program was en- 
hanced with a display of library materials. And Vemice Rogers s dis- 
Dlay, "Dinosaurs for Reading," showed how the- theme of dinosaurs could 
oe used across several areas and grades to enhance reading interests. 

We hope that reading this preface makes you want to r^ad the 
articles included in these proceedings- k\i if we are fortunate, for 
those of you who were unable to attend our Ninth Reading Conference, we 
hope these proceedings will triqger your interest and curiosity^ We 
invite all of our readers to^ come next y^ar and help us celebrate our 
Tenth A^jnual Reading Conference. ^ 



Vanita Gibbs 
David C. Waterman 
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-THE WtDOING BETWEEN TRUTH AND FICTION 



Margue^-ite Henry 



From age ten on, I was addicted ... to the habit of writing. .As 
early as that, I couldn't walk past a telegraph office in a railroad 
'station without being l,;red by the inviting yellow tablet and the sharp- 
ened brown pencil chain-d to the counter. They were more irresistible 
than an opened *ox of divinity fudge. Compulsively, I stopped and 
wrote rny telegram to the worid. 



Saietimes it was just a- simple n«ssage, such as: BE SURE TO END 
' YOUR TELEGRAFrHlTH 1-0- V-E. 



Other times I'd db a quick sketch of a iiorse's head, adding my 
favorite quote beneath: 



. i. Furtively, then, I'd "^kip away, happy at this miniature*outpouring. 

My actual writing career began when I was twelve, with a $12.00 
check frtwi nic yomm'ri Home Ccmpanion. The sum was payment-in-ful 1 for 
an article in the children's section the magazine entitled ."Hide and 
Seek Through Autumn Leaves." With check in hand, I decided at once to 
become a full-time writer so -thai I could buy a whole ranchful of horses. 
There would be a^ stallion for every mare and there'd be two colts— a 
suckling and ^ Weanl ing— tagSing ^t each flare's heels. ' ., 

The. ranch never materialized, fcSt oh» the^ worHcing writer! She 
kept on working--for a wild wide assortTOnt of magazines from Tmc 
Detective and rhoU)pUxi^ to Satm\la:j Fv^minj P<mt. My most memorahle 
assignment was to^nterview a little cricket of a man so fragile that 
he had to bind up his legs in elastic bandages in order to walk. His 
mind, however, leaped. to conclusions with lively sureness. This man, 

• Archer Wall Douglas, Was enployed by big industry in the city of 
St. Louis to analyze the handwriting on job applications. He would 
prepare a profile -on each applicant, and ftom his analysis the person 
was turned away or hired. If hired, it was often because Mr. Douglas 

^ went so far as to suggest a specific department for him. 

This interv'iew charted the whole course of my life, as it probably 
did hundreds of unsuspecting souls who painstakingly filled out appli- . 
cattons. After the article was completed to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Douglas, 'he asked if Td Jike my ow handwriting analyzed. Since 



Marguerite Henm has written many well-known and lov^d books for 
children, including Mir^uj of (niim-ataagur and the Newberry ^ard winner 
Kin<j of -the Wind. " ' ' . 
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I look into your great brown eyes 
Arfd wonder where tke difference lies 
Betwe'^n your soul and mine. 
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it wwld cost nothing. I eagerly accepted. What he iwanded into fl^ 
iBemory was said in tones of sympathy and compassion. . "IV «e ^ 

confided as he pTacSl a gentle, parcteent-like fwnd over nine, "reweaaber 
always that you are utterly without iiMigination." (flnd.he repeated 
^ "utterly- in italics.) 

m was* right! I knew he was .'ight and took his advice to heart . , 
i^ich explains why all n\y stories are based pn F-A-C-T. ^ 

Apparently there 'are many factHsrlnded children in the vrarld, for 
with each twok the flo<Ki of questions narrows dowi to: "Are the char- 
acters real people?" "Are the incidents true, or do you just cake then 
up?" "Did Grandpa Beete in Misty really have whiskers in his ears as 
bristly as a library paste brush?" "Did Bri^hty actually uncover a 
fflurder in the Grand Canyon?" 

The bMk Sew Dam^o, The mdiaim Ha^"' Stallien t is no except4c»». 
"That Peter lundy and his father, were they real?" "Are there any more 
' M^icine hat ponies left in the Itoiited States?" " Where did you get the 
name, San Doro ingo?" "Did Peter's father actually crawl five miles on 
hisliinds?" "Could Dice, the Dalniation, truly hypnotize horses?" 

The answers are .•'Not" and ^'Yes," Sm Dmingo Is a v^ft of truth 
'^nd'a warg of flcticHi, anu the two are interwoven so closely that I 
*p\yself can scarcely separate th^. 

, ^7 ' It was a teacher who provided the sparks for my story. Her letter » 
*dated. one early Oecenber, read; 

' r'* , Oejir Mrs;,>lehry, r ' 

I -am. a fourjth grade teacher. Books are a part of 
.- ' .'lifev one of the b&sf parts. It so happens that our little 
town's library.'?! 1n thi-tasement of our sdhool and once a 
' we"ek each room has a'h'alf hour there to choose a book. When 
we return. to our class, just read. the, books. 
r In iiy room is the boy, Andy Bufke, who wrote you the 

letteY I am enclosing-.' Let me tell yjou about him. He is 
ten years old, 'neglected, low average in intenigence,** 
absolutely so poor 1p any achievarent that his history is 
one of sitting, doing nothing {evert though he could do a ^ 
few thingsl) He came to me unable to write or spell, but- 
he can read, a little. His home life H stark— drunjceh 
f father who recently terrorized his children threatening. to 
kill them with a gun. this. boy,. Andy^aiid his sister * , 
escaped' by hiding under the kitchen sink. The^e tragedies 
' are not unusaal, you know, in our life todajf. ,ite see them ^ 

in schools all too often, , , ^ 

Andy draws very weir— but just one thing— HORSES! i . > 

found your book. All About ^Horses , for him two weejcs.ago, in 

the A ilirary ^nd he keep^ it wttti Him all of the time . 

2 . ' ' • • 
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Today when we had returned frm the library and were 
all happily getting acquainted with cur books, I was sitting • 
surrounded by iny little slow readers who need help: Andy 
was not there but kept cofcing up to ask how to spell a word. 
That alone should have set off all bells ringing in n\y 
head, but then there are so. many gongs in a teacher's head 
with so many children setting them off! After a time I 
got up to see what Andy's first request for words could 
possibly be. He said, Tm writing to the person who wrote 
this book." V 

The fact that he by-passed all iny careful work on \ 
letter-writing doesn't matter. The fact that he wanted to 
write, is coing it as well, as painstakingly as he has. 
Is a revelation that will keep me going for days to come. 
I shall not ask him to rewrite this, nor would you think 
' I. should. Take his offering as a miracle. It surely is, 
and now we have a special reason for a msvry Christmas- 
all three of us have. . ^ 

P.S. I waited two and a half days to see what Andy's 
letter would say. He would not go out for recesses during 
this time. Tlie expression on his face while writing was 
one of real ht«5piness. 

(Copy of Andy"$ handwritten letter) 

I like the book that you wrote that is called All 
About Homes. I wished that I had one like it of my own. 
I like to study about horses and I like ths^t^autlful 
pictures you have in your book. I wished that I had-all 
the books about ell the horses- in the world for n^y cm 
^ then t could know all about the different kinds of horses 
that are in the world. I know sort^ of the names like 
Tennessee Walking Horse, Morgan horse, Palomino^, Arabian 
horse, I only know these names of horses. I think that 
horsei are pretty even if they are old horses. I had 
better start to quit. 

; Yours truly, 
Andy Burke 

For Christmas I couldn't halp sending iny Albion of Horses inscribed simply 
"to Aridy with love." 

Shortly after the holidays c^m a brief note frm the teacher: 

Dear Mrs. Henry, 

Andy has, after three days of writing, composed what 
he wanted to say to you. The letter is so poignant because 
that golden pa^lomioo was tbe-thing in his life that w^s 
happy. The book you gave him already shows wear. 

In the interest of Andy*s school ing, I see now that I 
could teach spelling and math just through talk of horses. 

3 
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Please believe that I have not exaggerated a degree in 
this happiness of An4y's discovery of the joy v. reading 
and the revelation he has given me of his capabilities. 

Enclosed with the teacher*s note was the following letter in Andy*s 
hancMriting. 

Dear Hrs, Henry,* 

The Album of Eoraea tK)ok that you sent to me was nice. 
For Christmas h\y teacher got me one just like it, and there 
•Is the saro pictures In itl Ncm I have tw of them, I like 
the picture of the Tennessee Walking Horse because I had one 
of ^ own. He was a beautiful palomino color and he cou^d 
run very fast like you said in the book. 

liy horse and I and ny little dog would go into our 
field. There was a big ditch there. horse would juap 
over the ditch. Ify dog would go in the ditch and c<Hne out 
, -the other side. Then we would go up the hill to our pm\d. " 
Then I would get off horse* dog would ^t tte reins 
and make ^ horse run. I would wait for horse to conie 
back, and he would. Then we wuld qo back home. 

^One nyr big sister and B\y big brother \i^r^ riding 
him at the saroe time, fty sister and brother fell off. fly 
big sister broke her arm. horse stopi^d and looked ?.t 
her then he v^nt to her then went to his bam. I mnt and 
fed him something to eat and then I v^t to the house. 
<^ When I was not out he Ji^d tte fence. When I mnt to 
ride hint he was not there! I saw him going up the road 
so I got a rope and went after him. I got him and took him 
home. He was sad but I made him happy and we played all 
day with nv. little dog and had a lot of fun together. 

But 5\y father sold bq? horse while I was in school and 
I did not want him to go. ffy mother Said that he would not 
go into the trailer without me or ny little dog. fty mother 
waited until I got home fran school but I did not put him 
in the trailer yet. ?^ mother got mad. So I told her if 
I could go and see where they live, I would load the horse. 
% mother saici yes.^ So every day up to this year I went. . 
But they moved. So now I draw pictures of him in school. 

Your friend, 
An4y Burke 

What made Andy decide to reveal--with eloquent restraint to be sure- 
the dark secret in his heart? In his first letter he led me to think he 
knew "horses by name only. In the numbness of his hurt, he barely put 
out his feeders to a world he did not trust. Then, gaining confidence, 
he decided to reveal more. 

You -cioft't -dismiss a 4>oy 14ke^y-Burke frerft yottr Hfe.- Iter Ms - 

father. They haunt you in daylight and in dreams. You take their, lives 
apart, studying then like Insects under a mlcroscof^. What twist cf mind 
made the father almost destroy the boy by selling the one thing he loved? 




Try as I would, I couldn't wash the Burke family out of my con- 
•sclousness. They lived on. In a kind of jcocoon about which I tiptoed 
softly, keeping a careful distance, not wanting to tear the slender 
threads of their story, or daring to hasten Its emergence. 

Then one day I knew I had to start writing the story or the focus 
would be gme.' But the safety of flndy had to considered. Wv not 
change the boy's era, his locale, and of course his name, so that thfe 
father could not recognize himself and take out his anger on Andy. 

Or\ Impulse. I set the tine In the 1850s and the place In Wyoming. 
Little did I realize the mountain of work I would have to dig through; 
there was no climbing over It. It was like going back 125 years and 
stepping Into Abraham Lincoln's world. 

Having no imagination, I began by leaving home at Mole Meadow, 
Illinois, and heading west to Callfomla, to the Huntington Library, 
famous for its collection of diaries for the years I had chosen. 

The librarians at the Huntington 'seemed in league with search. 
They brought out stacks of books, ^d among them was one that held the 
nugget I'd been seeking. 

It wasn't a printed book. It was hand-written in pen and ink by a 
traveler on the Oregon trail 1n 1842. AsT opened it. a flower fell out. 
Someone had pressed It between the pages more than a hundred years ago. 
I was actually touching the past! 

Now my excitement reached the bursting point. I called sny artist 
and his wife and in their camper the three of us traveled the Oregon 
Trail— through Nevada Territory, through Utah, through the vast terri- 
tory of Nebraska, to the starting point, St. Josepn, Missouri. . (To my 
chagrin there was no Myaning at that^tlmel It was part of Nebraska 
Territory.) 

At tumble-down trading posts, we pulled up short. Whatever faded 
name hung over the door we quickly erased in our minds and substituted 
a fine big sign that read JETHRO LUNDY'S TRADING POST & ^MITHY. ' 

On the direct line of the Overland Stage where Rawhide Creek meets 
- up with the North Branch, -of the Plattie River, we established the 
sprawling trading post for our fictional locale. 

Immediately it came alive with horses snorting, rmiles braying, 
emigrants trying to trade their gaunt, sore-footed animals for fresh 
ones . - .■ . And towering above the confusion like a swarthy giant 
stttod Jethro Lundy, fiery of eye and black of beard. Beside him young 
Peter Lundy, a wisp of a boy, wearing tsjfQ bralclS like the SiouJL Indians , 

The only missing character now was a ^ise, understanding teacher 
like Andy Burke's. But there were no schools for Peter to attend, and 
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"his mother was overly busy with a new baby and a senile gran(in»tber. •* 
There had to be an outsider. , • J " 1>. 

Right here serendipity stepped in. For s[e&rs I hafl t»€f jf;^^®^" 
tnq with Robert O'Brislawn. who lived in Oshoto, VJyoming. I had been 
fascinated by his mission in life: to restore an almost extinct breed 
of horse-the Spanish Barb Mustang. As surveyor of n:he early West and 
now horse breeder, he seemed ready-wade to become Peter's friend and 
mentor. Soma day I knew that Wr. O'Brislawn would ride into one of 
niy books, oversized hat and all. and here he was. I % 
that I drove into the Cayuse Ranch to meet him for the first tliae. He 
was 82 years old. nipping at 83. In diary Jhat night I wrote. 



O'Brislawn is mostly hat. and all heart; he will be perfect for 



/the r^le of Peter's teacher. 

I began to see him and his caravan like paper cutouts against the 
skyline. There were horses and burros, goats and chickens, dogs and 
cats approaching the trading post on Rawhide Creek. How he happened to 
stay on awhile with the Lundys to become Peter's teacher is, of course, 
a thread of fiction; But $Uy {.fe did. teaching Peter the mysteries of • 
arithmetic through their shared love of horses and bum)S-. a 
hand {» four inches." Mr. O'Brislw proposed, "and your Medicine Hat 
station measures 13% hands high, what is the difference, in inches, 
between your horse and my burro who is only seven hands high?" (It took 
me a little longer than Peter to figure that 54 inches mi>ius 28 equats 
26 Inches— the difference betv^n his stallion affd the burro.) 

Along about the second year of my research, the Woi '^u Book Enoy- 
alapedia invited me t5 contribute an article on the Pony Express. As 
■ an inducement, they gave me a po.ster written in 1860. It read: 

WANTED 

.Young, skinny wiry fellows not over 18. Must 
be expert riders, wi-^ling to risk death daily. 
ORPHANS PREFERRED. 

My hands holding the poster began to tremble. By some miraculous 
touch? the gangling boy pictured in the poster turned out to be the 
spittin' Image of Andy Burke, alias our Peter Lundy. Skinny. Intense. 
Milling to risk death daily. 

Now at last I knew my characters-sinew and soul. I'd even found 
a dog to replace Andy's. He was a Dalmatian I'd met in a blacksmith s 
tent! Like Andy's dog, he could lead a horse by taking the reins and 
running with him. But he was dVen more gifted. He could hypnotize 
a skittish young horstf into standing still while his first shoes were. 
« hammered into place. But when an experienced old horse came in for new 
"Shoes, the dog curled up in a comer and fell asleep. 

I never did write that article for World Book Enoyalopedia^ but 
the poster they sent proyided a believable and happy ending for nv 
story When aethro Lundy trades Peter's hdrse for hard cash and hard 
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liquor, what more natural thing for the heartsick boy to do than join 
the Pony Express . . . there to fc« reunited with San Domingo, his 
telexed, Medicine Kat stallion? 

f 

But to bafflanent the story d^d not stop thev^. ^\y writingt 
leaping over all plans, became insistent. The real-life Andy Burke 
had gone through one devastating experience. Cofi^Julsively, -I put hinr^ 
througfj another to make hjjn whole "again. The ending surprised, even 
shocked me. As I read it over, I couldn't help wcHidering what that 
guru of a graphologist from St. Louis would say if he were to return to 
this life. Would he perhaps see § whisper of imagihatiOT in hand- 
.ftriting? ' - 

At least the dear Jri^tunan. ftobert O'Brislawi, didn't rule out the 
possibility, for his respwse to the book was: 

"I read It through* You come d^ near being a writer." 



^8 



"The readiness is all/* William Shakespeare 



"When I was younq, I" could remember anythinq 
whether it happened or not." Mark Twain 



''Ah! what che world woiild be to us if t^e children 
were no more? We should dread the desert behind us 
more than the dark before." Longfellow 
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MIFTY MEURQIOGICAL NOTIONS 
J SaftettA %rvm Md Susan Proctor 

* ■ 

Various techniques are continually being tried and tested-irtiich 
may or B^y not help children learn 'to read. There are alw.? scpe 
children who cannot learn to read effectively using traditional 
approaches. Neurological -Impress, a method of remedial reading in- 
struction involving unison reading bet»»en instructor and chfld, has 
been found to be both an,efficient and effective systei of assisting 
slow readers, - ' 

teading 1s * skill which is learned In fhe same sannar as* any 
other skill such as cooking, swltrotng, driving, etc. This theory is 
supported by Frank Smith In Understea^dittg Soading'-' 

Learning to read is akin to any other skill i^there are 
perhaps some specialized exercises that «ie can wder- 
take to Iron out particular difficulties, but there Is ^ 
no substitute for engaging "in the activity itself. 

' * ■ - < 

History • , . - 

The Neurological -Impress Method of temedlal Reading Instruction was 
created by a psychologist naaned R.G. Heckelman.- ^ first tested the 
method in the Merced County Schools in California in 1961. Heckelman 
discusses his method In two related articles published in Aeademia 

The Neurological -Impress method Is not a new or original Idea. It, 
is very simllar'.to K. Hoskisson's Assisted Reading. 3 

Perhaps if children ««re taught reading in a total 1niners,ion 
program such as Neurol ogica"* -Impress which is free from pressure for the 
child, more of them would ca '.inue to enjoy reading. « 

It is possible that the generalizing power of children can 
be utilized In learning to read without bogging then down 
with the minuttae of instructlOT ^nd work sheets of begin- 
ning reading programs that may have np relevance for the 
reading process In which they are engaged.* 



SaRetta Brown and Susan Proctor are reading teachers with the Vigo 
County School "Corporatioa. 
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**HoW to^*- Section 

Present Incf Hettiod - for -readers* or severely retarded readers. 
Step A - Auditory Phane 
^ 1. SH facing the child. ^ The child looks at you, not the book, 

2. Read a short story or page frcnn a story aloud to the child* 

3. Make' sure the child focuses- upon ^our face, especially 
your lips. Use your finger to lift the chin up to this 
position,. without c(HTKient to the child. , 

4. Resfd the Story, three times. ' 
1st time - dramatic expressloi 

Znd time - more like silent reading sjJ&ed 
3rd time - more sReed 

Step B - Paraphrasing or Con?)rehens1on Phase 

1. Go through the story and tell the child what she/he should 
comprehend. Vor example, read a sentence then tell the child 
what it means. Discuss characters, places, and other vocabu- 

- lary words'' to give the child v4|iial Images of the ♦content. 

Step C - Echo, Phase 

1. Read the story by phrases. Echo— read a phrase then have the 
child repeat the phrase. If the child forgets, saying it with 
him/her is crucial for success. Start with two or three 
words, then Increase the length. 

2. Now sit by the child who iMks at the print for the first 
time; Read a phrase, then have the child read It with you. ^ 
Repeat each paragraph, reading by phrases. 

NIM - Neurological -Impress Method 

. 1, Read along with the child'. 

. • 2.^ Be sure your voice is going into his/her ear.*^ 

3. Move your or his/her finger under every word. It- Is important 
th&t the yinger be un^er the word as it Is being said. - Hoi^^ver. 
the n»vement shoifld be smooth with a sv®ep1ng nwtlon from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next. - v . 

4. Read at your normal rate of speed. 

n 
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5. For two weeks read louder than the child » then drop your 
voice below hers/Ms. (Kote: If the child begins to i^ttble 
after a while, then do step S again.) . • 

6. Sjv any word that is not in Che child's vocabulaTy louter. 

7. In th6 beginnlni^ jrsasMt the.itory-o€te^ reread 

every page or tm. 

8. ' Read until one of you (teacher or child} is tired. Each 

session should be approximately lB minutes. 

9. OcMi*t ask qi^stiws abcHit the ^tory. ^ 

10. You Should be able to tell if the method Works after four hours 
or 16 sessions of reading time for 12-14 year olds^^ lcqger for 
.younger children. " . ' 

Practical Aftftroaches 

— ^ , ^ - 

A, Materials to^ be used: printed format jjn both methods, Tok- 
t backs, wrist weights, wrist tells', target on Cinger, sug- 
gested literature select 1 cms. 

B. Tim schedules and personnel - The instruction periods Involve 
no ^nore than twenty minutes per day using teacher, assistants, 
volUhteer parents, or capable students. 

Practical Application . • 

^ A. Performance - choral reading i^ an important and necessary 

phase to pramjte enthusia^. 

* « • 

8. * Comprehension '- Neurological -Impress promotes conprehension 
• g^throug^i creative writing raising the literary le\?el and pro- 
^pnoting *he best use of -literary skills. , • 



Sunmary . ' . .1 ' 

« ' 

By way of fiumnary, the' Neurological -Impress method of inspiring 
ch-ildren and adults to read can te a rewarding and.^tlmulatlng method 

of teaching reading. NIM could be the rmist successful" venture all, 

contemed can embark on, in that ft opens doors to the many facets or 
educational processes. It encourages '♦nuitd^mess'* (or a desire for 
order) besides dealing with the abstractness of ideas In a concrete 
fashion. The maturity levels of students involved increase dramatically 
as they move fh>m dependence to Independence and self-reliance. When 
the student Is asked or Ind^d finds It necessary to be an active (not 
passive) participant In the learning. process, the whole project becomes 
a ineanlngful experience. , 

?• . ' 
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NOTES 

t 

*Vrank Smith Underetrndin^ Ikading (HoU, 1971). 

2r.G. Heckelmasi "A Neurological -impress Method "of RewediaV Reading 
' Instnictioa/ Aaad^a Therapy ^ im9)i 277-282. - 

^Kenneth Hoskisson "The Many Facets of Assisted Reading," EU- 
menttiry English 52 (March 1975) r 312-315. 

^Kenneth Hoskisson "Should Parents Teach Their Childrgj^ to Read?"- 
Blemntary "Snglieh 5") {February 197 1^): 295-299.- 
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EAW.Y TIMES WITH RHYTHM AND RHYHES: 
POEIIS FOfl YfllfliS CHI14)I€N 

Uln^fa Ssnnlng 



As Or. W.ter«in said In- his 'introduction* I was coRy editor foe 
list yearns reading conference proceedings. I^^ Jcb »s dopr^itor 
in the School of Educatiwi. I spend a good awoimt of tiae eadi day 
delviSg inS <Hcti2!ar1es/ I eSjoy Lacking doitf o^^jnJ^fSl^' 
ings tS w th«mb.indexed edHions. but I've co«e to realize th^t grae 
people have no affection at all for The AmHom ^^f *f « 
Sridffed This becaoe apparent when i gave "two dictic^aries as tfa}- 
StiSlmenS Ihil'^th Snd r^^vejj^^t JJf ^^^^^^JfSj.ni!?*"' 
saying hov rarch the graduates aPP^cJated the gift. They dWnt me 
the oift . . . just appreciated it (or said they did). 'Oftai m f«l 
iS^ky as tewheJs JheS^RIds m^ond this w v. to Poetry. Even if they 
don't like it. if th^ will at least' admit to appreciating poetry, 
we're happy. In the next half hour or so I'm going to lead you on a 
browsing tour through some books of poess and rhyw^s that young chil- 
dret can appreciate^d {Who knows?) BKOfb« even like. 

But fi*Hjt I want to tell a story abmit a' fourth* gr«de b<?y «ho jaae 
home from school and told his he ne«ied a dictionajT- said his , 
teacher thoaght dictiffliaries were really important. Horn, he s*;^;- , 
^h^ says thly're eBBmsual." tell. I thii^ ^J^^.^Sif 
and "essensual." and I think poetry is. too. That yofJJ.^y'l ^^"9 
ii3sunderstanding.actually reflects a pretty K^^^^^Sr. L^f of 
language is all about. Ungua^ is seniual {ar fmewnu ^o** tJ^J JJ. 
yZv^l are puriSts when is ccniesTo word usage): And even though this 
^ Si doubtful when we see words stripped of their "Jtur^, wn^'^t 
S lined up in alphabetical order in a «»^ctionary, doubt a^ the 
sensuousness of langua^ vantshes when we opeft a voluBie of poetry . . . 
if .jt's good poetry. #f course. a ■ '\ 

It's poetry's appeal to the senses that makes early experiences 
' with rhvthra and rhyjne so -beneficial for preschoolers and beginning 
¥eadeSf NoS we kCISat children are hiahly.suscejt«>le ^^^^ 
throSoh the sensps. Cven more so than adults. Sb it Jakes sense to 
taS Idvaniage of this openness to influence through the' senses in 
the process ST teaching children to read. The morej« can do that 
relates those abstract raarks on the flat pages to things a cjt^d can 
Such! taste, see. smell, hear, the more reason a child has tor learn- 
ing to read. . « ^ . 



Linda Banning is copy editor in the School of Education Publications 
.Office. . ,, ■ 
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foc^'Uwse interested in shari^^ ^ 



fol lowln^-.list «8y-^#ef >p?fis1 WHt.ies r both pJealant and practical . 
Ttrre Haute libraries whene each tiile nay be foui^ are listfid after • 
a' brief titescription of each book. MJjrasy abbtjB>6'ations are as 
follows: • , 

P.l. public rifarary 

m. main (trjiwntowi) - • . -^^ 

n. north (01 aza North) ^ , 
•s. south (StMthland »Shoppfn«pnter) /, , 

jK. ■ i/west {West Terre*^ Haute) 

e. . east_{Hijauows) . . , • 

b. ■ boowobile (isedia^ile) ^ * . • A 

T.H. Teaching ♦faterials Center 'ISU Library) ^ 
( ) Call numbers are given in ?«r6itheses. ■ ^ . 

^ - 



* . , ► Poems fbr Young Children 

fe. Annotated List of Books Available in Terre H&ute Libraries 
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ABC'S 



« 



Hofaenoan, Mary Ann • ^ > 

. /ftifis to You cffid NuU to ffe,.M Atphibet of Bsana. < , 

A po«n for each letter of the aTphabet. The vocabulary is',<a»rrent. 
For example, "W"- is for Vfndshield. ' ^ 

P.L. (JP) m.. e. ^ 

, ■' ' . y 

Newberry* Clare Turla^y • 
The- Kitter^ ' ABC, <^ . ' 

A short *erse about cats for each letter. Pleasant ink-on-soft- 

paper illustVations. g . „ ' ' 

P.L. -(JP) n., s., e.. w., b." \ . 

Piatti, Celestino?' 

CeUstino Piatti Jbtimt ABC. 

One of the. nicest ABC books. Each letter is illustrated with a 
faolUly colored ^niroaJ and four-line rKyn». , 
». P.L. (JP) tn. , n. , s;, V. , b. 

thiadren's T.V. Woricshop - ^ / 

Tho Seaame Stpmt Book of Lettors. 
Letters of the alphabet introduced in verse. 
P.L. (JE) n;, s. . ' .,. . 

About dildren ' 

i^rank', Josette ^ «v 

' i4orh Poems to Bead to the Vt:y loimg. 
' Realistic illustrations. Stveral poems on each page. 
"P.L. (J82i.08:F). m. , n. , s. , b. 

• , ' 15 
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Greenfield, Eloise 

Banevt I Lorn and o'^r la^ poem. 

lovk poens to the wprld frm a child's point of view. , . 
P.L. (a 81U55) a.-, ^ , • ' - - ^ 

Jscobs. Leiand B. 

Alt About f4e, Vefsee X Can- H&ad. 

This book was intended for first graders to read to themselves, 
btft wrtts nicely with nursery school children because of its 
liftited vocabulary^ All the poem are written in the first 

person^ 

T^. (811.5) 

Livingston, Hyra tohn 

I'm Biding. „ 
Suitable for reading to a few children in a story comer. Tne 
texf describes places where a child might hide. 
T.M. (811) 

i 

Livingston, Hyra Cohn 

lABten, Childt^n, Idsten: An AnthoUgy of Poms for tim Very 
Xowzg, 

An anthologiy of poets, most of whom ire iBOdem. A snail book with 
black and white illustratiofjs, 
(J 821 :L) w. , s. 



Animals 



Chen, Tony - - 

Sim ZeblKi, &m, ^ ' . 

Realistically illustrated animal poeas. Includes many unusual 

animals/ 
T.M. (811.5) 

Domanska, Jania 

What Do lou Sea? . ,^ ^ ^ ^ 

A single poen about animals and Insects with a few lines of text 
on each page. Striking graphic Illustrations. 
T.M. (E) 

Fisher, Aileen" 

FecitHeP0d Ones md -Puxvy, 

These single poems, illustrated with wotKicuts, explore the 
differences among birds, animals, and f^ople. 
*P.L. (J 811:F) in., e. 

Fisher, Aileen 

Hu Oat Has 'Euee of Sapphire Blt^. ^ ^ 

A book with a strong sense of unity; all the poems are about cats. 
T.M. (811.5) 
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Kumin, Maxine W. , - ^ 

No One IJntes a I^etter to the Snail. 

Colorful illustrations. of the poems are too difficult for 

preschoolers, but the ones that are appropriate are good. 
P.L, {J 8n:K) m.\ b. 

0 

Tiimer, Nancj? Byrd 

When it Rained Cats a^id Dogs. 

A story in verse. Many of the breed' naires of dogs would be 
unfamiliar to young children, but the book is useful as an early 
introduction to nonsense verse. 
P.L- (JP) m. , n. , 5- , , b. 

City and Country 

Chute, Marchette 

Aroimd (Did About, ^ 

Illustrations for this book are done'^in dark green paper 
silhouettes. 

P.L. (J 811:0 m. , n., w., b, 

♦Fisher, Aileen 

In the Woods, In the Me.aaoh\ In the Sky, , 

These colorful verses cOTpensate for the black and white 

pictures. 

T,M. (811) P.L. (J 811 :F) m. , e-, 

Hopkins, Lee Bennett, ed. 
The tTity Sprf!ad& its Winrjs. < 
Includes city poems by Langston Highei, Car! Sandburg, Lois 
Lenski , -Gwendolyn Brooks, and others - 
T.M. (811.5) 

Jacobs, Lei and 

Plautimf in the CiUi, - 
Simple poems about urban activities. Swe of these* corld be 

acted out. 
T.M. (811.5) 

Judson, Jen^ 

/ AV/l'r'r .... ' * I. J 

Large llli strations and a brief text make this took a good choici 
for story tiiw- The theme of this collection is looking for the 
extraordinary aspects qf everyday things. 
T.M. 

McGinley, Phyllis 

Alt Around ^ho Tri^i. 

Verses describing city sights and sounds- 
P-L, (JP) m. , e. 
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- Hobeman, Mary Ann 

SSut ZocMnd Book. ' ■ .M 

This book Is useful for showing children hoM botes' pages are- 
nurabered. - .^'-^ 

, P.L. UP) in. C.?. 

Sendak, JfeuHce ' *i 

One ffaa Johrmy. * 
Johnny has ten visitors who apf^ar smd disappear. 
P.L. (JP) w., n., s., e., w., b. ^ 

Le Sieg, Theo. • 7- 

Ten 4pplea Vp <M Top, 

A rhywing coontinc b£K)k with cartoon-like characters. 
, T.M. {E) P.L. (JE) m., s.. e., b. 

Mother Goose 4f 

Rojankovsky, Feodor 

The Tall Book of Mother Goose. 

A tall, slen<ter volume of Mother Gtoose rhymes with up-to-date 
artwork. 

P.L. (J 398:M) in., S. , b. 
Study Prints 

The Meow ik)ada of Moiihgp Goose. 
The Child's World, Inc. 
Elgin, Illinois 60120, $8.00 

Eight sturdy posters illustrating Mother Goose rhymes. 



Seasons 



Clifton, Lucille 

Everett Anderson'a leap. . 
This book includes positive and negative aspects of inner-city life 
without any cynicisai. Each poem is about a month of the year. ^ 
P.L. (JP) m. , n. , s. , e. , w. , b. 

Fisher, Aileen' 
Going &irefoot. 

One of Fisher^s best books. It draws a child's attention to the 
fact that peopH wear sh(»s roost of the time, while animals go 
barefoot. By the end of the story it's swnner and tline for people 
to go barefoot too. 
P.L. (JP) e., b. 
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Kfissler, Ethel and Le(»iar«i ^ . 

All f OP Fall. ^ - 

~ Lovely soft-t<Mied niustratlcms and a simple text about the »ws 
fall differs fron the other seasons. 
T.M. (811.54)^ 

Tudor, Tashla e 

AxKJund th^ Year. . , u 

Nostalgic Illustrations and brief descriptions of each month. 
P.L. (JP) .-m. , s. , e. , w. , b. 

Teaching Aids ^ 

Childepoft, The Ha0 and yhy'Libraxn^. ' . 

This nay not be checked out of the libraries, but if you have or 
can borrow a copy of Volisn? one, look at ting poems in the frwt 
of the book. This 'is the best extensive collection of poetry 
for young children that I have found. 

Gr&yson, M F. 

Let's Do Finger Vlays. . . 

■ Illustrated in black and white, this book is pnmarily for the 
teacher's use. Directions for finger play movenents are inter- 
spersed with the text. 

P.L. (J 372.21: G) m., n., s., e., w., b. , 

Tashjian, Virginia A., ed. , ^ 

J'uba This, and Juba That, Story Hour Stretahes fop Large or SmalL 

A collection of group activities including chants, rhymes, poetry, 
stories, songs, riddles, finger plays, and tongue twisters. I 
especially lllced a poem about a pocketful of chocolate pudding. 
P.L. (J 796^.1 T) m. 
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LET'S m.m CREATIVITY IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 



Lynn Jc^son 



I hope the word "allow" in the title was the one word that ji«mped 
from the conference prograa Into your mind. It may cause soiae tension 
*<1thin us as teachers, because.it is placing a lot of respons1l)il1ty on 
us. {n large part. U is up to us to "allow^ creativity In the language 
arts, or even in our classrooa. We r»y bTame administrators, facilities, 
curriculum materials, and low level students for the wa^y we teach, but . 
all of us really know who sets the t(Mie in Our classroon when we close 
that door. We, the teschers, do. Let us as educators examine our top ■ 
priqrit^y, .children, in regard to creativity. 

^ Contemporary researchers cwiceive creative behavior as a character- 
istic possessed in socie degree by all individuals, not a genetic gift 
bestowed m a very few (Gale, J969). It seems that the interactiw of 
genetic inheritance and tte effect of onvirc^iTOnt and persOTalitle&upw 
the child make all children different^in creative potential, as well 
as other abilities. &aith {1%6) likens this view of tte unique child 
to a canvas being used by an artist- The form is the same, but each 
stroke. of the artist's brush transforns the canvas into a unique cre- 
ation, different frcHti any other* If eve^one possesses sproe degree of 
creative ability, the nurturance of this ability depends ot the world 
the Chi Td is bom into and travels in, as v^ll as the paople the child 
interacts with. The problOT for erlucation would seem to be encouraging 
and releasing the creative potential of each child (Gale, 1969). 

It should be remembered that the potential for creativeness amcmg 
children probably differs as trn^H as any other ability children possess. 
Kany variables effect creativity. As teachers we should never preset 
a standard of creativity in our minds as an evaluative criteria. Pre* 
cisely because of each child* s uniqueness, teachers must relate to 
children ot each one's level of creativity* It should also reinen4>ered 
that different age levels display their own types of creative expression 
(Russell, 1956), depending on their perception of the world. I can 
think of three personal experientes that reflect the differences in chil- 
dren's creative expression but also give credence to the idea that 
creative potential, Itself, is universal. 

The first experience happened while I ate lunch with rny young son. 
He had taken a few bites of a cracker when suddenly he stopped, examined 
the cracker from varying angles, then began pushing it alwg the tray 
of his highchair while saying, "Choo-choo Daddy, choo-choo." A cracker 
had been magically transfonned into a locomotive. His imaginative play 
seened to be an exaunple of creativity that most parents and early child- 
hood educators see daily. 



lynn Johnson is a Etoctoral Fellow in the School of Education at 
Indiana State University. 
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another incident that' reflains clearly In nyr ro^nd happened after I 
had bSSfteJchlSgsevewl years. Mike, a student In one of n^y language 
5Ss1?SiS! was^hlX difficulty getting started on a c^f^ 5^ 
nSrl He came up toV^esk to confide in p that he never did yell 
?S cJlitlve writing, hated poetry, and could not think of a thing to 
^t h rpJJef 'AfterioSTthJughtful <«te^f^^°"-f„?f,S^rd1n 
SafeS patrbl rain coats and ventured out to the school playground in 
the roiddte of a rain storm. After the rain had pelted Mike ^or a f ew 
minutes turned to me and said. "You know what's happening here? God 
4s iathlnl tSrwrth." * 1 perceived Hike's statenent as truly creative. 
elpSciS 1? for f Eoy who cSuld have been considered "««l-creative by the 
products he had handed in throughout his youn^ school career. 

The third axnerience I recall Involved Michelle, a student in an 
■ acadeScallylifted clSss I taught., who also happened to ^ very ere- 
SSrSS ^^Xy^ways! She wrote ind illustrated an entire took about.a 
-chalk roan" who was the- Imaginary friend of a group of children. It 
was so creative and well-done that I recomnended it for publication. 

What I have attempted tW recall ^*^^^hese experiences Is that 

creativity can come forth from children of «ff i^jjli^^^^j* S? into 
backgrounds. It can range from a very young child biting a cracker into 
rshapTthat reminds him of a train to the writing of a book.^glntlng 
of a oicture;T developnient of a scientific theory. Smith (1966) sua- 
Sarizes tHrthS^ghts I ^ presented about creativity when he says: 

All childi^n are bom with some creative potential although 
there are differences in the degrees of creativity in 
Individuals. Creativity occur* at practically, all ages 
and in all fields of human end,<iVOr. It s aevelopruental . , 
and Its growth depends largely on the enviromnent wil^ 
it is placed and the conditions which nurture it or thwart 
it. 

A logical question at this point would seen to be "fa^^^s cre- 
ativity?" After surveying major theoretical approaches to creativity, 
fe^ldless and EvaSs {1978} see creative behavior as i^present ng both 
. pincess and product and including all or soine of the following. 

1. Canplex thinking of unkncwi proportions 

2. ' The ability to see new relatiwiships among objects or events 

3. Unusual attention to the environment 

4. A willingness to, engage in fantasy 

5. The ability to formulate and test alternate hypotheses 

6. Complex problem solving and problem finding ability 
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7. Skills In eoMRtnicatlng thousptts to others 

8. Novel or originj^l production. 

KcrCandless and Evans (1978) have also developed a list of five 
assumptions' that Uiey believe nust be considered )Kkm discussing cre- 
ativity.' I would liice to sugpst their list be used as a basic guide 
t^n considering creativity and its educational inf^litatlons: 

]. Creativity Is an asf^ct of s§ntal !»ehav1or that can be expressed 
In a variety of ways at a ni^aer of different levels. 

2« All children possess creative abilities to soie degr&e. 

3. ^(freatlvlty and measured Intelligence are not one and the same. 



4. Creative abilities can be** ctevelcH^eo t»icter the *'right" cmdltlms. 

** * . 

5. Tl^ development of creative abilities Is (or shmild be) a prime 
educational goal. ^ ^ 

The last^^Ufo assu^tlons see^ vitally In^iortantt especially since 
the lk)1ted States Office of Education has designated creativity as an 
area of giftedness that sh(Uild receive differentiated instruction . 
(Marl and, 1972). It seems as If creativity has recently become impor- 
tant enough to be stressed in educational practice. Maybe we are 
following Plato's lead when he sa1d» ''Uhat is honored in a country will 
be cultivated there." 

The cultivatiCMfi of creativity can accoc^lished by classroom 
teachers. Torrance (1965) has conducted many studies that indicate that 
the behavior of teachers can make differences in students* creaf'-ve 
functlcming. If teachei^ t^lleve that only a limited inml^r cf students 
are or can be creative* thi» degree of their encouraganent of creativity 
will be hampered. This be'iief would certainly teve an effect upcm the 
classroom learning envlromsent. Teachers uriio want creativity will have 
to live with the fact that their classrooms will not be neat^ quieti and 
orderly (Gale, 1969). Following are ten Ideas for developing a favor- 
able climate for creative thinking in the classnx^: 

U Classroom atim)sphere is one of acc;eptance that encourages the 
original , narf% and different. 

2. Activities and questions that don't have c^e right answer 
should be offered. 

> 

3. Utilize techniques such as brainstorming, values clarification, 
and open endeitoiess exercises to aic(Kirage divergent thinking. 

4. Teacher gives fewer hints for solutions to problans, allowing 
time for incubatim, but,offers suggestions when defeat sets In. 
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5. Encourage a wlderan^ of interests and value Innovative 
* .behavior. • - 

♦ 

6. iHave children elaborate, through various wedia and nodallti^^, 
'their concepts and understandings, 

i . ' . " « ■ 

7. Free the student frora the threat of evaluation during the 
creative phase af thinking. 

8. increase expectations for more original responses gradually 
since the warm-up to creative thought is progressive. 

9. Structure the situatiw for enjoyment and fun. 

10. Tolerate, even encourage seemingly wild Ideas during the 

producti 'e thinMng phase. ^ r 

' It is true that this type of classroom may be quite a departure 
frik many now in existence. It oust be renerobered, however, that 
faciliming. flexible teachers nurture creativity in children; while 
conforminq. rigid, fearful teachers retard or destroy it (Frost and 
^iSId, 1969): Educational emphasis, as well as teacher attitude and 
practice, would also have to change. 

# 

Habitually, educational programs have ccmcentrated on meoory 
components of the intellect ratter than creative thinking components 
CFrost and Rowland, 1969). Reversing this en^hasis might |[esult in 
sustaired creativity through the school years, or perhaps throughout a 
lifetime. 

The language arts would seem to be a natural subject area for 
creative process and product.- for teachers as well as students. The 
language arts are easily integrated with all other subjects because of 
the variety and breadth of their encoding and decoding -coropoaents. 
Smith (1973), who has written books on creativity and all subject areas, 
has stated that the teachifig^f tne language arts appears to be one of 
the most versatile means for.<ievejQping creativity children. Mve 
coBiponents of- creative expriession are especially applicable to the 
language arts: * - 

1. fluency 

2. flexibility . 

3. originality 

4. elaboration 

5. sensitivity. 

"Fluency" is the ammt or nienber of Ideas a person can think of. 
"nexibility" deals with shifts In thinking about. one idea or subject. 
"Originality" is the uniqueness or unusualness of an Idea. Elaboration 
invpTvS emtellishing or adding details to a basic idea. 'Sensitivity- 
can be a keen awareness to the environment or^the implications and 
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consequences of. •an Idea, \hese fIVi compcments characterize creative 

potential, the creative process, and creative products. The expression 

of creative thinking through writing and speaking. If allMed, is 

•natural' for children, and It Is also a good way for teachers to observe 
creative talent. . 

So, teachers, (to use soce basketball terminology) the balMs.ln 
our court. Creativity Is possessed In so^ degree by all children. In 
the classr(K>m, It Is up to the teacher to nurture the unique creative 
potential In all/students by setting up an envlrohiaent that aids and 
allows creative develoiwient. We, as teachers, can sake th«? difference 
by our attitudes, ciethodol ogles, and practices. Ite have the .chance to 
continue the develoiwient of the joyoys creativity we all^ave ot\^erye4 
in youqg children. The job, h«»«ver. Is not an easy jMie, for we jwst 
have certain assumptions and a coaaltraent to a philosophical bise thit 
stresses the un1<;juen«i££ snd ectentlal of all chUdren tefore we can 
undertake the responsibility of nurturing creativity. As motivation 
for that tasfc a ^aote frm Gilbert Highet may be Insplratiofial . "A 
p(m\ lasts l«nger than a city or a scientific fpnmjla. A thought will 
outlive a bfflub or an ©np1r«^ (Ace, 1952).,. 
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For a copy of "Some Ideas for Creative Exp^ssion" handed out at 
the conference meeting send a stamped, self -addressed" envelope to: 

\ 'r Lynn Juhns^n 

\ ;i Department of Elementary Education. 

\ i Statesman Towers West #815 

\ 1; Indiana State University 

Terre Haute, IN 47809 
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"A teacher who is attempting to teach without 
inspiring the pupil with a desire to learn is 
hanr«ring on cold iron." Horace Mann 



"Perhaps the most effecttve and natural reinforcement 
is simply showing an interest in what children have 
4.^ II B. McCandiess 



to say. 



"You can learn many things from children, how much 
patience you have for Instance." Frank Jones 



\ 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION; « ADVENTUf^ IN READING 
C. Sue Davis ' 



A few v«eks ago I was Invited to attend the University of Illinois' 
Chambef Theatre Enseinble's production of two short stories by Eudors 
Welty, "The Petrifieu Kan" and "Why I Live at the P.O." This was a very , 
exciting and special occasion since ¥&. Welty was there in person for 
the productioo. Her reactions upon seeing her storieS staged were raost- 
insightJuJ. She said, "I saw that w stories really worked. You 
never know if they work or-ntft, but up'thnre ttey came alive. And the ^ 
characters really were funny." Here we have the author of the piece of 
literature seeing her black inarks cn a white page actually come to life. 
Of course the characters were real to her, but by seeing these stories 
staged she could see them live for other people as wel*. She could* - 
actually see a very, enthusiastic audience appreciate her stories. 

To make a story or a po©n come to life, come to life so H Is a 
'real part of humi»n experience, can certainty be a means of OTCOuragIng 
afia^stlmulatlng a perswi's desire to read. One way of accomplishing 
this is through' oral in tenure tat Ion of literature and the group reading. 
Oral Interpretation, at the m%t sl^listlc level, is reading aQoud. 
Vet the word ''ifiterpretatlon" adds many more dimensicHis to the process of 
merely reading out loud. Oral interpretation encffli^asses the imderstand- 
ing of a I'itersry text and the .caiinunication of that text to ofieself or 
to others. The student analyzes the text to understand hwtf the text 
^'feels when It speaks, the meaning of the taxti and then he doi^- * * 
strates his understanding by ccmmunt eating the text orally^ So ^'his 
perfomance is not the reconl of his previous experience with a par- 
ticular work but a real experiencing of that very work. The inter- 
preter is an experiencer of a literary work--a speaker of it, a doer 
of if t— and each time he experiences the work, whether wfth only himself 
as /audfence or with others, he finds out something about it. "2 



/ tertainly everyone realizes the^ importance of stirring a student's 
excitement and iWe for literature as a part af the edutatlonal process. 
-If a child, or a Jdent of any age, can become an "experienceV" and a 
"Hoer" of literal , he or she will able to respond. nx)re fully to 
me printed page ei.u therefore will stiimilated to do more reading, 
Qeveloplng and sustaining literary appreciation, and the desire to read ^ 
ire obviously scwne of the goals of a reading prbgrai^, Robert Whitehead^ 
in his book Ckildi^^B Literature: Strntegiea of Teaching ^ argues for 
the development of literary appreciation and a sequenti a V program of 
activities with literature as a part of a reading program?. 



C. Sue Davis is Assistant Professor^ of Speech at Indian^ State 
University. 
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Such a plan vtfews Titaratupe as a functlooal oart Of ther ° 

tQtat reading program, waking a slgnifican^cf J^lS^Jlf * 
to both reading and the building of an appreciation for 
literature by; jaoti vat fng children to read oicre and . 
better bookst helping boys and girl§.to sxplore nfiw 
interests and to tackle new problertJs; providing youngster? 
with inedningfuT, Mterature-centered rending P»'actice; 
exposing the young reader to the great literary heritage 
of the past and the present.3 

Whitehead advances various types of testching methods to attain 
these goals. Ohe of the methods disculsed Is oral tnterpt^tion. 
Whitihiad's focus is on Hhe teagier «s le.i(fer." 9y this he jans the 
teaSer is the interpreter. IhterpVeting is', of course, one funptiw 
of the teacher, and we are all aware of the iRportance of the teacher 
reading^! to the stU(tenis, But proposal takes this^idea^e step 
fSrther 8y letting children also becane the interpreters, the expe- 
piericers. the doers for a different and perhapsjeven more rewarding 
SnS; wi?h^Slog and literature. Whitehead feels that ^listic 
Speriences and situations that capture the audience and invojve then 
actively in the process are to be sought after and utilizedj** work- 
iSrilKal interpretation, students can realistically f Periehce the 
iterature and be actively Involved. They do not always have to be 
tteaudience. In crder th Involve marvy children in the activity ,t^ 
leacher will find it more advantageous to use the gruup reading rather 
thanr the solo reader. 

•Sroup reading is son^times called readers theatre, 'theatre of ^e 
imagination, or C?f -prose fiction is bfeing li^d) chai^r theatre, ttere 
at Indiana State we Sse the name listeners t^atre. ^G^ouP^^jJ^JS ^ 
occurs when two or n»re interpreters conminlclte their understanding 
Sf Sla^t to others/ These readers will try to express the feeling and 
S^aSlS of ?he slfri or poem to the audience both. vocally and. physically. 
SJ?oSilJ. vocal toJe and Inflections are in^ortant tn c«ii«inic^^ , 
the text to listeners, but body rojveraent is also ^^Po^^t. ^he^ the , 
readers use moveir^nt and gestures, a character can bec^ng more betlev- 
ahir character relationships. can be more clear, and various settings 
Si^bellflSei: litertTreSn; tHfe originator o| ch^r theatre ws 
of the group performance. "The Alva vote presentation df literature 
SrovidlS thSs? elements of paralanguage and kinesic?^ that place a lit- 
erary text more.actively in the condition of life. The simultaneity 
Sf Stl^^^^iSlSn tm the stage all«*s makes the _^|e1ationsh1p of 
characters' mr-a iiamed^ate and perhaps nfere convincing. 

' The group reading 4s not to be seen as. an easy or Inexpensive way 
to ao^ a plS. It is. Bowever, an effective strategy for getting students 
involved with readina and enjoying literature. First a story or poem 
K chosen to be read by the group. * Ht is then discussed so that all 
i 11 SnSr^Jand Zt % happlnini (th^plot action). -Jo takes oart in 
the action (the characters), and what is the "^sj^^S (the theme) Once 
a basic understanding of the story or po«jm has been reached, it is time 
lo llslg!! plSr If a stor7 is being used, the n^ratoV and characters 
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are designated. If y{»m8 ehlldinen are Involved, It n^y tie mst im\pfii\ 
for the teacher to read the natratlon. If the children are hand? Ids the 
narrative eTeoents of the story. H Is |>oss1ble to divide the narration 
between two or, depending on the stoiy, twre children. The folloirtoa 
excerpt frm 'Sim UUU Boy Wio Zm^d Hat snd Atmi»t Smaem a Si^Bie^lcb 
by ^dith Vfgna <^onstfates how a narration can be divided for two 
r«acters. The nii^rs refer to the firs*, and ^sec<»id readers. Slashes 
Indicate i^re one reader stops and the ut^«f begins « 



1 

Jonathon^Saies now and then rolled in the mud and splattered 

bis food and never himg his clothes, except on trees./ 

2 

Liking dirt, especially at bathtlne, he dreaaed of joining 

the Superslobs who, he'd heard, lived happily in the mud./ 
And so he went (alt^gh he knew his nott^r wouldn't like 
•it) to where ... 

in (teep dark tunnels, wearing n»d instead of 

clothes, the Superslofas lived./ 

2 . 

They never washed and never brushed and never bathed— and 

sm&iled./ They ate dirt, nxjstly. y 

1 , 2- 

ionathfflt Jesses now and then rolled in the and/ and splattered 

1 . i 
his f(KJd/ and ne'ver hung his clothes,/ except wi trees. 

1 2 ^ 

Liking dirt,/ especially at bathtime./ he dreamed of joining 

the Superslobs who, he'd heard, lived happily in the nual./ ^ 

2 1. .. , ^ 
And so he mnt/ (althcugh he knew his mother wouldn't like 

2 • 
it)/ to where . . . 

in <teep dark tunnels,, waring mud instead of 



clothes , ^he SuiwtfSlobs lived. / , • 

1 2 

They nfver washed and never brushed and never bathed/— and 

SB»lled./ They ate dirt mostly. ^ 



The teacher/director shdild remember the narrative structure's 
In^ortance to the story when dividing lines so as not to lose the 
sense or continuity of the story. 

If a is to be used for the group reading, the sarae J 
principles would be follc»«d. Oiaracter parts, if any, are assigned 
and line divisions are made. When dividing lines, again reai^r to 
maintain the sense of the poem, this time being sure to retain the 
rhythmic pattern. In fact, the rhythm of the poem may suggest 
natural division of the lines. The following poem. "I Wouldn t 
by John Clan/' is divided for seven j^aders. 



There's a mouse house 

In the hall wall . 
2 

With a small door 

By the hall floor 

3. 

Where the fat cat 

Sits, all day 

Sits that way 

All day 

Every day 

Just to say, 
4 

"Zme out and play" 
5 

To the nice mice 

In the mouse house 

In the hall wall 
6 

With the small door 
By the hard floor. 



7 

And do they 
Come and play 
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jill^''the fat cat 
Asks tbM to? 



Welt, would 

The next excerpt from Ciardl's "»ty Nobo<|y Pets the Lion at the 
Iw* is divided &t> couplets. 



The semlns that the world began. 
The Licm gnMled a growl at Hen. 



Z 

And I suspect the lim might 

(If he's been closer) have tried a bite. 



3 

1 think that's as it ought to be 

And not as it was taught to me. 8 . 

"The Pinwheel's Sopg," also by John Ciardi, can utilize muUipl 
voices as well as the solo voice. 



All 

Seven around the moon go up 
1 

(Light the fuse and away we go) 

2%>d 3 4 and 5 

Two in silver/ and two in red - » 

6 and 7 1 

And two in blue,/ and one went dead. 

All 

Six around the moon. 



All 

Six around the moon go up. 



I 9 

1 Six around the moon. 




J 



2 and 3 5 and 6 

Whirl In silver,/ n^irl in blue. 

All 5 ■■ 

Sparkle In red,/ and one burned through. 

All 

Five around the moon. 9 

The poem ends with no me raining to go as far as the moon. 

To work with group reading it is not necessary to have a stage, 
lighting equipment, costuses, make-up, scenery, or even props. Group 
reading can be done right in the classrtKJw space using whatever equip- 
ment is available and functional to the story. Because the action Is 
primarily in the imaginatiwi of the audience, no realistic set pieces, 
scenery, or costuaes need to be present, (binary straight chairs 
can be placed in interesting patterns to help create mood or scene. 
Tables can become caves or ca^s or almost anything through the use of 
the imaginaticm. St<»ls of various heights are often used; wooden boxes 
of different sizes, step lacWers, platfoms, and soo»times even upside 
down trash cans are seen. The teacher need only take care that tte 
actiwj is not too complicated for children to execute and that move- 
ment enhances the story or p«^ rather than detracting from it. 

The group reading may be utilized in many situations. It may be 
a part of a co'urse related project; It may an activity in and of 
itself; or it may be planned and rehearsed as a program to be presented 
to another group. As a course related prtject, the group reading' can 
engage students in something that might otherwise be a bit dull, inter- 
esting them through participation. Several years ago «ie of our labora- 
tory School teachers used group reading during a unit on health. She 
organized tte program around the th^ of good eating habits. Sane of 
the children read sections from the textbook; others had poems to read; 
and she Included several songs to spark even awre interest in the unit 
of study. The children vmre sharpening reading skills, learning about 
foods, and having fun all at the same time. It seens that a creative 
instructor could use this method to add excitement to history, science, 
or almost any subject" area. 

If group reading Is used, in and of Itself it would be a part of 
the reading. program. But perhaps In conjunction with this or one of 
the other units of study, a program centered around a holiday or theme 
could be presented for another classroom or for parents. To share a 
reading with others puts nuich less strain on the child than a situatlwi 
where he Is forced to recite menwrized lines. 

Although group reading has 'many applications, its primary contri- 
bution to the educatiof. process Is through literature. It can elicit 
an excitement about reading and a love of literature that may never be 
reached In any oth'^r way. Kemp Malone who was Professor Emeritus of 
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fiiBltsh Uteraturt «t Oolm Hopkins ttilyml^ h«s $ftW. 

In lesmtna ^ to i*ead a text aloud a student turns the 
text, caraes to know it in ^th. Sj«pathlc wderstafidfng 
cooes out to fulT thus and only thus. Silent reading* 
hoNever stuwgly focused, reaafns |»ssive and unfruftful 
In <u3i!|}artson. Until Me have taught our stiK^ts hour to * 
mad aloud we have not taught thesi. how to read. lO 

Through the active exper1«ice of reading aloud, and. especially reading 
aloud as a part of a group mding, a child can tsecoise a doer, an 
interpreter of literature. 
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POETRY: mrm*, mm, m msm 

Russell KaaM 



would a sessf(m on poetry be offered at a resdins confel^ence? 
First of all. verse or «i»ch worse can be the veiy turti-oft to thd tihole 
wide world of reading. Children like the repetition, the ausic, the 
iwasery of poetry .... Poetry can motivate, Seeoodlif, fxjetry is 
not a witttaTly exclusive category. There is prose that is poetry* he- 
cause of its precisaness, its vivicbtess, its alliteration . , « . And 
I have a theory: Poetry grows oiit of agony, ecstasy*-the \msn being 
trying to «ake contact, to relate to another or others. ,And what in 
essence 1^ reading (language arts) all abcatt: It's cooMunicating. 
Poetry is the ultiiaate brew of connunication. int^sely children 
feel: Their eyes dance; tf^ir hearts flutter. Great {^lieaes are written 
by the young-^until soeie no longer are able to endure the existential 
paradox and leap from the boat llise Crane, frm tte bridge like 
Berryman .... 

dirty dozen of do nets in poetiy : 

1. Ptretry is not rhyiK, rhiwe, rtiyae. Poetry comes in all sizes 
.and shapes. As Jim Carl in would say: Here are some w^est examples: 

Pigjeon Music 

Caudle-riddle-rah bow neck 



Coo-do caudie-nddle-rah 



Untitled 
Man made God In his om Ittage 

In his stif>ength he made heM. 



Russell Kaani is Director of Educatiaial Foundations and Professor 
of Education, Indiana State University. 
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Park Bench—Lorlnq Park 
It Is October in the sun. 



Brown squirrel, drab sparrow, dark grackle.* 

Not just rhyme. How many students in writing themes, in fear and 
trembling, are more concerned with the capital letter at the beginning 
of the sentence and the period at the end of the sentence than what 
goes in between? How many poems are written with the rhyme words and 
filling in between? Oh, somewhere I ca3f« hear a teacher say: ^Johnnie, 
that is not a poem, not a good poem anyway, - . because we kfrow good 
poems rhyme, don't we? You'll have to find another favorite poem to share 
with the class, Johnnie." 

2. If you would have childr-n enjoy poetry do not make it 
mechanical. Do not tear it ipart by metering it. measuring it. and 
telling them what the poet said. Poetry is to be read aloud--! etting 
there hear tne music, letting them see the Imagery, letting them see the 
magic words . . . and askingFwhat it means to themi 

3 The poetry chosen for class should be within the parameters of 
the child's experience. "Casey at the Bat" and "The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat" are not to be denigrated. It's be'tter to start with verse or much 
worse ... If the children Bre turned on, than to teach esoterici 
sophisticated poetry that turns the children off. It is an old saw 
but appropriate: Start where the children are. Students may not be 

■ interested in your daswied daffodil. 

4 If you would teach poltry, you must have tried poetry yourself. 
You. too, must have been there. One of my treasures is a postal card 
frm a gentleman who had clipped one of my "poems" ( in tjuotes ). pasted 
it on the postal card, and had written below the poem "have you tried 
Epsoa salts?" You get a greater appreciation of poetry if you too 
have struggled. It "ain't easy." Perhaps one of m greatest mistakes 
in college was taking too many creative writing courses with instructors 
who talked much about writing but never did. What can be learned from 
such teachers? I learned most about poetry from workshops with Louise 



♦The poems are frm HanW's volume of poetry, Hooks for Darknesa, 
published in 1964 by Naylor of San Antonio, Texas. 
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BogWh iiMJ Richard HiTbyr: Thiiy «iere puMtsHetl poets j tJmy hiu) > 
slips. Kfiep irHfinf ypurself. - • V v 

5. poetry <s very personaT, «nd to crfticite ft child's poetiy l^i 
criticising the child. It's tauch lite grading a love letter and return- 
ing It to the sender. Ti» best thene I ever wrote at W was received 
by the teacher as follows: .Uhere did you copy It? I never got- the 
theme back; she's still probably search1iig--but dam it,- 1 wote 

It ... . I Has Inspired like Coleridge. You would be uazed how 
many students drop by the offfce yet today, with poems they've written 
(even young men) . . . with eyes 'downcast as If they had eccMltted a 
sin and almost surreptitiously, reluctantly handing the poe«i to me; 
What do you think? I accentuate the positive: These are your best 
lines. . This 1 especially like. (Incidentally, your friends are your 
worst fenesles It coMes to criticizing your eusterplet^.) 

6. The best writing children have done for m has CMie out of* 

an iBwediate exf^rience. You can't write on an eaipty steeiach. Exanple: 
Close your eyes. What do you hear you haven't heard befPre? Ifcat do 
you ffeel you haven't felt before? Now write a brief paragrai^h— usind 
senses other than sight—as if you mr& a blind person. I still have 
theraes in ^ file written using this tecteiique. ftr; Blindfold a 
person; have him twich the face of another person, (tescriblng the fea- 
tures of the face. Asslg/went: Write a paragraph so graphically that r 
the other students can Identify tte person. Students need to write 
afiout what they have experienced. Soae of the best wr1t1ng*^spec1a11y 
poetry~is by problero children— the rebels, although they often need 
help with spelling and punctuation. 

7. Poetry involves involvement. In fifth grade at Cloverdale, 
we did an Indian dance to Longfellow's po^. '♦Hiawatha." Md you ever 
go outside to read a poem about nature? At BlooBlngton High School, 
another teacher and I did a patriotic play simply by letting students 
do a fchoral reading. Involv^ent, too. requires that the teacher *get 
with it." 

8. In teaching poetry {or graawar) go back to basics: nouns and 
verbs. Exclteaent comes in writfftg or speaking, not in adding to the 
subject with adjectives (they often weaken) or aditng to the verb with 
adverbs (they often weaken too). Prxm^ is are substitutes. Preposi- 
tions and conjunctions are connectors. And, ah. how raitsly w^-Mse the 
interjection! Hotfce how the baby begins talking-or how you' begirt to " 
learn a foreign lanauage. A bird is a bird is a bird Is a bird; blue- 
bird is better; Indtga bunting better yet;-towtee is m target, liy 
writing using just rtcHins and vev^s. 

9. When I began to think about this talk, how hard It was to get 
started; a blank sheet of paper is frightening. Or how often I have to 
try (s^be three tiaes). before I get into a book like Jtoot*. or the 
Blank Nca^U. In getting children started writing poetry, whatever— 
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let them write in a white, heat if they w^re lucky-or just start wjtlng. 
Tell them to not worry about spelling, punctuation . . . just get it 
dowrvi Then later we- can revise and revise. Some advice: Allow writing 
tolie fallow. Come back to it later (generally It's pretty "Ickey") 
and then delete and revise with a passion. 

10. Let the children develop their own style. Great writers can 
be identified by the unique ways they write. Admittedly Faulkner. 
Heminoway. and Dreiser couldn't pass the Introductory coraposnion 
courses in most un1versities~for very different reasons: Involved 
sentence structure, short choppy sentences, disgusting subject Mtter. ■ 
There Is less sacrosanct about graranar than I was told as a chiia. m 
my file. I have a paragraph of mine-rewritten In severar styles 
^ la Henry James. Hejningway, Poe . . .'I ceconroend It as a device for 
teaching, style. *^ 

11 Don't use poetry— or any other subject matter as far as that's 
conceriied'-as punishment. How many dull and dreary poems I had to _ 
juemorize as a chjld-and be graded on the quantative holding power of _ 
my brain. It was not a joyous experience. A court case ccmes to mind: 
An elementary teacher caught a student writing an obscene word. The 
teacher had her write one hundred times: I will not write . 
again. The teacher'was so proud of his punishment that he shared it 
with the principal. He was fired on the spot. There is justice tn 
the world. There is nothing wrong with mamorization of poetry, but it 
certainly isn't used appropriately to discipline the Intellect or to 
discipline the "-tudent body. 

12. If you are still so-so about poetry. It's rather like learning 
to like martinis.. Exactness in the ingredients Is required. In a 
sense I'm a born again poet. As a child. I enjoyed hunkering at the 
feet of neighborhood men in the evening listening to them telling tales, 
and as soon -as I could scribble. I tried to write pieces. Then came 
schooling, and the end of joy and excftanent. I was a back slider. 
Not until graduate school t^id I get saved in Dr. Yellen s class on con- 
teii«)orary poetry: The chapter and verse was "The Loye Story of J. Alfred 
Pruf rockj. " 

•What happened? I discovered that poetry was not n«chanical--not 
just rhyme. I did not have to dissect the poem-or- parrot back what he 
s^id the poet n%ant. 

And he read the poem aloud. The poem came alive. There was 
excitement in his vofce: He truly liked poetry. He understood. He 
related. 

I discovered he wrote the stuff. That's important— having been 
therarT.knowing how difficult it is. 

And not least, listen to the haunting words "Let us go, then you 
and I .... " 
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LISTEN TO THE BEAT I 
Pi^'ls J. Fftrris 



One of the stories told about Winston Oiurchlll pertains to an 
Incident which <K:curred while he was swlnalng in the lake on his 
parents* otuntry estate. Near the lake was a small cottage tdiere the 
caretaker* a tm named Flying, lived. Che d^y young Winston 
was swlpnalng. his leg deve1(H»d a crai^. Realizing thit he could not 
Bake It to store In his condition, he began to call for help. Fleffling's 
son heard the cries. Without regard for his mm safetyt yc»ing Flying 
dived Into the water, swaa to Churchill » md extended his hand to hin. 
Clutching Churchill In his ares, Flraiing swasi to shore. 

Shortly a?ter*inston had been rescued, the Ojurchills sent for 
Fleming's sc»! to praise him for saving their son's life. Could they 
do anything to rep^ hire for his heroic act? ^Young Flying requested 
time to consider their offer. Being the son of a servant, h& had not 
been reared in luxury. What should ask for? Honey? Land? A 
position with a cosipany? 

After a few days passed. Flying approaci^d the Churchills. He 
did have a lifelc^ig dream that he wanted to achieve, but needed assis- 
tance to attal'n. It. Fleming told them about his drean. He wanted to 
becooe a doctor. Would they help hin? The Churchills s^id they would 
look Into it." They discovered young Flying was m excellent studenti 
in fact, he could be considered a schoUr, «nd so the necessary arran^- 
.ts for Flying to pursue his goal were oac^. 

\ During World War 11, when the Allied nations looked to 6rear~ 

Britain for mnt strength and leattershlp. Winston Churchill, then prise 
minister, fell gravely ill. Various medicines were given to bin, but 
the ITlness lingered. Those close to Churchill feared he u^uld die. 
Then a new drug was administered and he tegan to t^eover. The drug, 
(^Icilli^, had been discovered by a doctor named Fleming, the s^ 
Fleming wn^ had saved ChurchllTs life «ice before, tecause a man 
listened, h'e heard the voic^ of opportunity and the course of history 
was changed.\ 

The importance of listening can not be overestimated. Forty-five 
percent" of the time an individual is ak^ke is spent listening, and 
ninety-eight percisnt of all th^t a person learns Is obtained by listen- 
ing and seeing (Nichols, 1968}. Obviously^ listening is an extrenely 
vital isodality for teaming. Oiildren should develop their listening 
skills to the fullest possible extent; for as their listening skills 
improve, their skills in the other language arts benefit. 



Pamela Farrls is a Doctoral Fellow In the School of Educatlcm at 
Indiana State University. 
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Traditionally, listening has been the neglected language art. 
The blab schools of j^steryear str^sed wass recltaticn. Even if a 
student managed to reaain silent for a brief period of ti»e— a deed 
for which the pwiislwient was a Auick. Hard rap across the knuckles 
by a relentless schooliaaster— an atteapt to »mderstand what another 
student was saying was very difficult. Everyone rtcited at the sane 
time whether or not the aaterial was the saae^ 

' A 1965 study by Van Mingerden indicated that Olacters failed to 
devote es much time to teaching listening as they said they did. One 
reason listening has not received^a great deal of attention in the 
classroom Is the lack of enphasts it is given in language arts mate- 
rials. Only recently have materials included activities devoted 
comletely to listening skill development. Currently, there are sup- 
plonentary programs available just for the development of listtning 
skills. • " 

Materials alone are insufficient. The factors which affect 
listening roust be considered. Of cwrse, hearing is a basic el««nt. 
Roughly four to five percent of all children have some difficulty hear- 
ing (Oenoghue.'l^7S). Special provisions such as seating arrangements 
can be made for these children. 

A second factor is intelligence, which has a high correlation with 
listening (Brown, 1965). An individual must be able to comprehend what 
is being said In order for listening to take place. Taken with a grain 
of salt, a student's past grades can be indicative of whether or not 
listening is a problem for that child. 

Faaily size is yet another factor. Children from small families 
tend to be better listeners than those who come from large families 
(Jackson, 1966). Small families have fewer conversations occurring 
simultaneously, thus children are more likely to concentrate on 
listening. 

Another factor Is television viewing. Children who watch television 
are generally better listeners than those who do not {Urown, 1967). 
T($levision"a captivating, son«what mesmerizing device- -by its very 
nature 'orces children to decode information. No opportunity is pro- 
vided for the viewer to react, just absorb. Therefore, television 
fosters listening ^ut not all types of listening. Prestntly, the 
question is, "Are young children capable of being critics! listeners? 
The answer will affect both advertisir- and programming. 

Good listeners tend to be more enotionally stable than poor Hs- 
teners (Kelly. 1963). Good listeners seem to be able to get along with ^ 
others. Patience and tolerance are two qualities they possess. Speakers 
id'osyncracies are ignored by good "listeners, as full concentration Is 
given to the message being delivered. 

Efisroy Is exerted when a person is listening. The pulse quiclcens. 
Anticipation beconffis the name of the game. Vfhat the speaker will ray 
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next is of utmost tB^ortance to the listener. Related feipwledge 
pertaining to the suhject-fs recalled and compared, with bits of infor- 
(Mtion betna retained and filed aw* for future refarence. Listening 
triggers interest which inspirev thinking. It 1$ a stimulating cycle 
wijicn effects all an individual does. 

DifflcuTites are scsnetiBes encountered, when atteiBptlng to take a 
portion of the cycle, listening, and honing it until the edge becomes 
sharper. Often, lack of pupil interest is a problew in teaching listen- 
ing skills. Involved are t»o critical points: relevance and purpose 
for listening, phildren should be able to relate what they^ are doing 
to how Ifcan beuused to meet their qm) specific needs. It is impera- 
tive that students be kept inforoed. Given the reason for listening, , 
children gain insight iftto the activity. A perspective' is provided. 

One successful activity which gives a reasc^for ,1 istenjng and 
provides perspective is. the "special word.* The class is told that a 
prize will be given to the first child who indicates that the teacher 
ttas used a particular word. , The teacher informs the class that thv 
are going to be selective listeners, that is. they will listen for a 
certain word. A discussion"' is then neld about words and phrases .they 
'are especially attuned to. Sosie exai^les children may provide are: 
"home run." "swrder.- "Ice creaffi," "no hoaework." This wakes the 
activity relevant for the stodents. At that point, the teacher tells , 
the class what the special word m^ be. It is best if the word is 
related to something in the classroom or to ? class project everyone 
is involved with. ' 

Han^ things interfere with listening besides lack of a Piirpose for 
listening and failure to find relevance for the tasTs. An Indian prov- 
erb cautions. "Listen cr thy tongue will keep you deaf. " Not only what 
we say, but irf\at we plan to say interrupts and causes us to miss what 
the speaker Is telling us. Thus, our own thoughts «ay keep us from, 
grasping ^he speaker's words. _ 

' at experlental backgro»md provides the fraro of reference fK»i ' 
which we operate. Limited exf^Hences g»«atly hihder children s > 
• listening ability. Providing nusserous and varied experiences Is es- 
sential, but equally iraportant Is repeating listening experiences. . 
This enables the corobinations t%becop« firmly established In the mind 
for recall at a later time when depository needs to be opened. Rep- 
etition aids listening and is «ie of the initial listening activities 
to be done with young children. For instance, a little girl vt»o had 
just tuned two years old was sitting on her granctaotter s lap while 
her grandmother read Margaret' Wise Brown's ifhem IFaue Tou B^en?. The 
girl listened Intently as ter granAaotber kept repeating the phrase, 
"■-^lere have you been?" as the different animals appeared on the pages. 
When the story was finished, she took the book in her tiny hands, turned 
the pages to the Illustration of the toad and said, "Little toad, Intle 
toad. Been? Been?" Even at such a young age. the wonSs that had t«en 
repeated over and over left an 1ii^)ress1on, 
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There are several books and poews for y«ing children *ich utilize 
^ 1^ S«Mt ex«#r«s ini Oudith Viorst.»s delishtful AUxandBV aad 

T^i^U, SorHbU, So GtM» V^ry Bad Say sM Bill Hartin. Jf.'S " 
Srom B^oPs Bw*! s«ai»* Ito S**? Such books can be read to - 
- children, ti&ving tbeo say the lines In imiswi *ith the reader. 

V ^^n8.o«t«s«oryQrpoe«as1t1s,reWhelgchild^ 

the ability to anticipate as th^ listen. Ogden Nash's "The Adyentures 
^of Isabel" i^excettwt for this type of activity. ^ 

, Thlnkiri^ becaws rocre refined as a child ac^ires new words and 
neaninos. A young chiW's listening vocabulary -^s^larger than the 
sane child's speaking, reading* or writing vocabularies. One technique 
• to build listening vocabularies Is to read Peggy Parrlsh's ^J^f ■ " 
B§d»lia to children, letting them note the i«>rds and phrases that have 
Multiple Meanings. Reading to children not only increases ,thelr lisr 
tening vocabulary but promotes an interest in b«>ks and a reason for ^ 
learning to, read theis. 

' Children m&y or raay not decide to march to a distant druoier, - 
- but prior to naking that. decision, they must listen to the beat. 
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